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Agreeably to pubUc intimation, the members of the Western Aca. 
^Bemic Institute and Board of Education, met in the First Presbyte- 
*rian Church, in Cincinnati, June 25, 1831, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The Ceremonies of the day were opened with prayer, by the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson; after which the Rev. C. B. McKee delivered a 
preliminary address, and read the Constitution of the Society. 

The Rev. Dr. Bishop, President of Miami University, then deliv- 
JBred an appropriate discourse on the suhject of education generally* 
The Rev. Dr. Ruter, President of Augusta College, Ky. closed 
the exercises of the morning with prayer. 

In the afternoon of the same day, A. Kinmont, also delivered an 
> address, before the members of the Institute* 
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AN ADDBBS% 

FRELIMINAR7 TO READIHG THE CONSTITUTION- OF THE WESTERN 

ACADEMIC INSTITUTE AND BOARD OE EDUCATION, AT ITS 

FIRST ANNIVERSARY. B7 0. B. MGKEE. 

Fellow Citizens — 

We are convened to-day, to celebrate the ^w^ Anniversary of the 
**Western Academic Institute and Board of Education;" — an end 
which, we trust, will be memorable in the annals of the western 
country, for the influence which this Society may exert in giving 
tone and energy to a more uniform and eflicient system of education; 
and in exciting Teachers to greater zeal and emulation in the pros- 
ecution of their laudable avocation. 

A proper and systematic course of juvenile instruction, lies at the. 
foundation of all domestic felicity, of all public and private respec* 
tability and usefulness in the civilized' and moral world ; and con* 
sequently scholastic instruction, above all other eflForts of human ex- 
ertion, most deserves, most demands, the concentration of all the 
learning, experience and wisdom, that men professedly engaged in 
teaching, can contribute to meet the wishes of parents, and the 
expectations of Society. 

Every parent, — every community, as the common parent of alt 
society, says to the instructer of youth, — ^''teach this son, educate -this 
daughter, in the best possible manner to make a useful and an oma-* 
mental member of the great family of man. To you, we commit the 
same trust, — to you, under Providence, we look with fond parental; 
expectation for the realizing of our hopes." 

Under a deep sense of such an important responsibility, thus com- 
mitted, a conscieitious teacher must feel his imperfections, and be 
willing to resort to every ostensive means that presents a prospect of 
aiding or of more abundantly qualifying him, for his weighty duties. 
And to whom can he look with such confident expectation, as to men 
practically engaged in similar pursuits? — ^men who have not only 
devoted their time and attention to the acquirement of all necessary 
learning, but who have actually put forth their hand to apply, in 
the most successful manner, the knowledge which they have treas- 
ured up for that purpose ; — men, who make teaching their business^ 
and who consequently employ all their energies to fit themsetves for 
the duties of their profession. As medical gentlemen are the best 
qualified to judge of medical science, and the treatment of diseases ;« 
so men engaged in teaching are the best qualified to judge of the 
most' proper systems of popular education,, and the host modes o£; 
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communicating instruction so as "to teach the young idea how ia 
shoot," and lead the tender mind up "through nature's works to na- 
ture% <5od." As well nu|^t'*you esjpect the theologian to give a 
practical lecture on medicine, the lawyer on systematic theology, or 
the physician on ship huilding, to the advancement of the sciences^ 
as the mere on-looking, unpractised theorist to introduce improv*- 
mentsin the systems of education, efficient modes of communicating 
instruction, or rules of wholesome discipline. Theorists may pro- 
ject great schemes, and propose laudable regulations, which may 
please their own fancies, and regale the Athenean passion of the 
inexperienced multitude; yea, they may propose, as with a mighty 
lever, to effect an entire revolution in the systems of teaching; but 
like the lever of Archimides, which proposed to hurl the earth from 
its orbit,— ipiheir schemes want a fulcrum. 

The profession of teaching, has too long been looked down upon 
as unworthy to be pursued, but by a certain class of men, fit for little 
or nothing else, without due regard to moral and literary, as well 
as natural qualifications. But when we reflect, but for a moment, 
upon the extensive influence which teachers exercise over the pres- 
ent and future condition of youth, and of society, — ^when we consider 
that there are not less than three millions of youth, (nearly one fourth 
the whole population of our country,) under the constant control of 
upwards of ^Jty thousand teachers, we are struck with deep and so^ 
lemn interest, and perceive, at once, that the destiny of morality, vir^ 
tue, religion and patriotism, depends upon the character of the 
teachers employed, and the tone and current of character which is 
given to the youthful mind while under scholastic influence. In the 
learned professions, and in the mechanical arts, common sense directs 
us to select men of talents, learning and skill, as well as experience 
in their profession; and shall we be less careful, less prudent in the 
choice of the men that are to give disposition, character, and moral 
habits to the sons of our hopes, and the daughters of our tenderest 
affections? If ever there was caution any where, let it be exercise^ 
here. 

We would not speak the praise of the profession, nor lay claims to 
the prescience of prophecy in expressing our anticipations of the day, 
as not far distant, when the profession ol teaching, from the lowest to 
the highest grade of instruction, shall be considered as honorable 
and worthy the distinction and guardianship of a Collegiate Diplo- 
ma, as the profession of law, medicine or theology, and that for simi- 
lar, if not superior reasons, that this profc^ssion, as a "sine qua rum^'* 
lies at the foundation of all intellectual, of all rational and moral 
improvement and enjoyment. A well instructed family will, like 
the vernal breeze, diffuse its influence, and a taste for intellectual 



eDJoyment, throughout the neighborhood; and the neighborhood ivill 
extend the same happy eflFects into the wider circles; and thus, liter- 
ally, ^^the wilderness and the soUtary plscediall be glad for thooiyand 
the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

The more kmniing is advanced, and the more extensively it is 
i^^lffltised throughout every grade and class of society, the greater will 
■ be the improvements in the arts and sciences, whereby manual labor 
will be greatly abridged, and more time will be allowed for intel- 
lectual cultivation and improvement; in which, under religion, con- 
sists all real and substantial earthly happiness ; and which constitutes 
a very great part of the felicity of expanded intellects and capacious 
souls in the future would; for as true happiness consists in a know- 
ledge of God, and as he is known only by his Word and his Works, 
the improvement and expansion of our minds prepare us more fully 
for understanding the former, and fit us for contemplating, with in- 
creasing delight and interest, his wisdom, his benevolence, and his 
power as they are abundantly displayed in the latter. 

To prepare for realizing these sublime contemplations, we come 
to-day. Fellow Citizens, not to ask pecuniary aid, as in many other 
charitable and noble associations; but to invite your attention to the 
subject of education,' — a subject that intimately and deeply con- 
cerns parents, and the community at large. We come, Mothers, to 
prove to you how earnestly we wish to co-operate with you in train- 
ing up to respectability and usefulness, these tender little gems of 
manhood, that prattle around your knee and engage your tenderest 
affections ; we come. Fathers, to brighten your hopes, and encourage 
your expectations in the future character and honorable destiny of 
your sons and daughters, "that your sons may be as plants grown 
up in their youth; that your daughters may be as corner stones, 
polished after the similitude of a palace." We come, to ask your 
countenance and co-operation in the cause of education ; and to en- 
courage you to seek for and patronize the best systems that may be 
presented; we come, to exhibit to an enquiring, an enterprising and 
discriminating public, the principles that actuated us in forming this 
Society, and the objects that we have before us; that we have not 
in view any mercenary, private, or sinister considerations, but the 
general promotion of the cause of education, in the more extensive 
and successful diffusion of knowledge among our fellow men. We 
come, in a word, to invite professional gentlemen of the same pursuit 
to unite with us in what we consider tiie most laudable and honora- 
ble of all occupations, that we may enjoy the results of their experi- 
ence and observation on the subject, for which we are willing and 
desirous to make a mutual exchange, that "as a band of brothers," 
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we may advance harmoniouslj and irresistibly in the cause of our 
fellow men, of our country, and of our God. 

The social principle im[danted in the constitution of man, leads 
to the most happy results. The interchange of knowledge, experi- 
ence and views, on the same subject, has been «mi»fijitly bene&cial 
in other branches of human pursuit. In accordance with tWs prtft- j 
ciple, agricultural, mechanical, forensic, and various other secular 
and moral associations, have been organized for the advancement of 
the subjects under those heads ; and which, by the concentration of 
various talents, diversified experience^ and different degrees of know- 
ledge, has contributed much to the furtherance of the objects con- 
templated. And why should not the subject of education, and the 
profession of its labors, enlist similar exertions and co-operation in 
their behalf? Why should not the accumulated energies of the 
ablest and wisest of the profession, be laid in requisition to subserve 
the interests of this great, this common cause? Men engaged in 
the profession of teaching in other parts of our country, have formed 
Academic Associations, which have been productive of many and 
great advantages, not only to the members themselves, but especially 
to the community which they serve. 

The arduousness and responsibility of the profession, the advanta- 
ges resulting from associated counsel and co-operation, together 
with an ardent desire to employ the best means to qualify for the 
discharge of duties so intimately connected with the common weal 
of man, have induced the Teachers of Cincinnati to form themselves 
into a literary association, whose objects'will be better understood^ 
and more fully developed, by an exhibition oftheir Constitution, and 
the Address which is to be offered. 



CONSTITUTION 

OP THE WESTERN ACADEMIC INSTITUTE, AND BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Article 1. This association shall be denominated, "The Western 
Academic Institute and Board of Education," whose objects shall 
be, to promote harmony, co-operation, and the diffusion of know* 
ledge among its members ; and to discuss such subjects as may be 
considered conducive to the advantage of education generally. 

Article 2. The members of this society shall be ordinary and 
honorary. The ordinary members shall consist of such professional 
teachers as shall be approved by the society ; the honorary members 
shall be such literary and scientific gentlemen, not teachers, as may^ 
be chosen. 
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Article 3. Any teacher wishing to beconrie a member, shall inti- 
mate his desire at a previous meeting, and shall be admitted by a 
vote of two thirds of the members present. 

Article 4. Each member, on his admission, shall pay into the 
Treasury, one dollar, premium, and fifty cents quarterly, during his 
f membership. 

Article 5* The honorary members shall be chosen by a majority 
of the members present, in favor of the person nominated. 

Article 6. Any member who shall have been proved guilty of 
dishonorable or immoral conduct, shall be suspended from the priv- 
ileges of the society, by a vote of two thirds of the members present. 

Article 7. The officers of the association shall be elected by 
ballot, at the anniversary, or first regular subsequent meeting, and 
shall consist of a President, and such number of Vice Presidents, as. 
shall be deemed expedient, a Recording and a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Counsellors. 

Article 8, It shall be the duty of the President to preside at the 
meetings of the society, direct the business of the occasion, &c. In 
case of the President's absence, one of the Vice Presidents, or a 
President pro tem. shall occupy the chair. 

Article 9. Nine members shall, at any time, constitute a (juorum, 
for the transaction of business. 

Article 10. The Recording Secretary shall keep an accurate 
minute of all the transactions, and notify the members of the meet- 
ings of the society. 

Article 1 1. The Corresponding Secretary shall correspond with 
foreign societies and individuals, as he may be directed by the coun- 
sellors. 

Article 12. The Treasurer shall keep a regular account of all 
monies received; pay all orders from the society; and report 
the receipts and expenditures of the society annually, or oftener, if 
required. 

Article 13. The Librarian shall have charge of the Library. 

Article 14. The Counsellors shall procure a Hall for the use 
of the Society: procure light, "fuel, -&e.; recommend such books 
and periodicals for the Library, and such subjects for discussion 
as in their judgment shall tend to promote the objects of the as- 
sociation. 

Article 15. The Society shall choose, annually, a Board of Ed- 
ucation, consisting of honorary members, whose prerogative it shall 
be, individually, or in committees, to visit and inspect the schools 
and academies of the members of the society, quarterly, or oftener, 
if they think proper; provided such visits do not contravene the du- 
ties of the city visitors of the district schools. 
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Article 16. The regular meeting of the Society shall be held on 
the first Saturday of every month. 

Article 17. Special meetings txmy be convened by adjournment) 
or by the President, at the request of five members. 

Article 18. The anniversary of the Society shaM be held in Cin- 
cinnati, on the last Saturday of June, on which occasion, by the ap- 
pointment of the Counsellors, an especial address shall be delivered, 
on some subject connected with the objects of the institution. 

Article 19. The Society shall have the prerogative of making 
such by-laws, as from time to time, shall be considered necessary* 

Article 20. No alteration shall be made in this constitution, 
unless proposed at least three months previously, and determined 
in the affirmative, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present. 



ADDRESS, 

DBLIVERED BEFORE THE WESTERN ACADEMIC INSTtTOTE. 
BY DR. BISHOP. 

My Friends — 

There is, perhaps, not any one subject connected with society, 
which ought to command a deeper or more general interest, than the 
subject of education, in our common bchools. 

Every community of human beings, is composed of fathers and 
mothers, and of sons and daughters, and of brothers and sisters; and 
with each of these terms, and with all the relations and intercourse 
suggested by them, the necessity and importance of a good early ed- 
ucation is associated. All happiness and all usefulness in these im- 
portant and daily relations, depend almost solely upon early disci- 
pline and early instruction. 

Every man in a free country professes to be a patriot; and a free 
country is a country where the great body of the people are capable 
of governing themselves: but those who have not in early life enjoy- 
ed the advantages of a good education, can never be governed in 
any other way but by the rod or the authority of a despot* He who 
believes , or who attempts to act in opposition to this, believes and acts 
in opposition to all the knowledge and all the experience of ages. 
No maxim in politics is better established, than that if men are to 
govern themselves,they must have their minds well informed. They 
must be individually capable of controling their own turbulent and 
unreasonable desires; and be capable also of giving and receiving 
instruction, and of submitting cheerfully to reasonable and lawful 
authority. And all these capacities and habits must be acquired in 
early life, if ever they are acquired. 
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To every man of genuiDe piety and benevolence, the education of 
youth, from the very dawn of life to manhood, must be peculiarly 
dear. Next to the securing ike salvation of his own soul, no other 
object to be accomplished on earth can possibly, to such a man, be of 
more importaace. 

In {deading the cause of common schools, we must of necessity 
address those who being advanced in life are never personally to en- 
joy again the advantages of these institutions. But no thinking man 
can, from this circumstance, feel himself less.interested in the subject. 
You were, my friend,^once young, though you may now be old : And 
your earliest recollections, and the scenes of early life, are to you 
«UU the most interesting* And whether you knew or did not know 
the value of the peculiarities of youth, when these priviliges were 
at your command, you know their value now; and if you have one 
prominent, generous wish, with respect to this earth, it is that all the 
youth in our land, and that all the youth of every land, may speedily 
enjoy, and fully appreciate the value of an early, complete, and efh- 
cient education. 

We are fathers and mothers, and we all profess to be patriots and 
ehnstians, and many of us are far advanced in life; and though we 
are soon individually to disappear; and though our names may soon 
be forgotten in the very neighbourhood where we have sojourned; 
and though we may^not even have a stone set up to mark the spot 
of our interment; yet we have, and we feel that we have adeep in- 
terest in the welfare of our children, and in the welfare of our chil- 
dren's children; and in the welfare of the unborn millions who are 
to possess, and who are to give character to our country. 

We are familiar with the improvements which have marked the 
state of society with which we are connected. Almost every ob- 
jed: upon which we can fix our attention, has as one of its inscrip- 
tions, the word improv&merU. We have seen with our own eye^*, mil- 
lions of acres deared of their heavy forests, and made productive of a 
great variety of rich and abundant crops. We have seen the conve- 
niences, and the comforts, and the lu]iuries of life, multiplied ; and the 
hunter's hut, and the rough cabin, and the hewn log house, have 
rose succesavely on the sanie spot, and then- gave place to the stone, 
or the brick, or the marble building. We have the means of com- 
Cdunication by steam boats, and canals, and turnpikes, and rail roads, 
extended and perfected far beyond what our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, not twenty years ago, could have anticipated. . And as the con- 
comitants and results of ^all these, we have seen villages, and cities, 
and states, with all their appendages, rising up all around us, as it 
were by enchajitment, and filled with a healthy, and an active, and a 
fafppy population. And it is utterly Impossible fer us not to cberisb 

B 
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the wish and the hope, that the haman beings, who are to possess, and 
who are to command all these improvements, should continue to be 
happy, and should continae to push on these, and similar improve- 
ments, still further and further. But every hope, and every wish of 
the kind must end in utter disappointment, nriless efficient means are 
used to incorporate with all these improvements, the blessings of an 
early education; and the blessings of an early education of the very 
best kind. 

Whatever may be the form of government, or whatever may be 
the natural advantages of any country, an o^rwhelmning majority 
of the inhabitants, young and old, male and felnale, must be employ- 
ed in manual labor. This is a great and unalterable law of the na- 
ture of man as a social being, and as an inhabitant of this earth* 
No civil regulations, no discoveries or inventions, or improvements, 
will ever present human society in any other state, than the few com- 
manding or leading the many; and a few commanding and enjoying 
what will be called wealth, and the many living by their daily labor, 
in comparative poverty. 

Now, only look upon this one fact, and on its bearing upon the 
subject of common school education. We are patriots and chris- 
tirtns, and men and women of extensive benevolence, and we can 
have no other wish but that the largest number of our countrymen 
should enjoy as much ease and happiness as the nature of things will 
permit. We are, therefore, under strong obligations to do all that 
may be in our power to extend the blessings of education to thelar^ 
gest number of our fellow m^n. 

But further. We are republicans, and the majority are in some 
form or other to rule, or to give character to the individuals who 
may exercise authority over us, and over our children; and we are 
ourselves, the people-^ — we are the very laboring class ourselves: and 
though individuals from among us, and from among our children, 
^nay arise occasionally to what will be called wealth, and ease, and 
power, the great majority of we ourselves^ and the great majority of 
our children, must live by manual labor. 

In examining human society, as divided into the two great classes 
of those who have wealth, and ease, and power; and of tliose who 
are employed in manual labor, we shall find that the laboring classes 
have existed, and do still exist, in different countries, in at least 
three different states. 

There is, in the first place, the state of domestic and hereditary 
slavery. Here the laborer is considered in law, as property, and 
he is bought and sold, and is liable to execution for the debts of his 
master, as any other property is; and he has scarcely a single right, 
•and he scarcely commands a single enjoyment, which is not enjoyed 
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by the brutal creation. And from the very fact that the laborers 
of the country are considered as property, every thing bearing upon 
their intellectual, and moral, and religious impi*ovement, must be 
withheld from them, or a revolution would take place ; and the mas- 
ters possessing very little physical strength, would, in such a struggle, 
very soon be trampled in the dust by the multitude, which they, and 
their fathers have oppressed. 

Itis freely acknowledged that in the history of domestic 8lavery,there 
are many noble exceptions from this great and awful alternative; but 
carry the principle of slavery out, and this is the great and leading 
fact which marks the whole system. And it is a fact, and a law as 
stubborn, and as universal in the moral world, as gravitation is in 
physical science. 

A second distinct state of the labouring classes is to be found in 
England, and in tjie most of the other countries in Europe. Here 
the labourer is not considered as property. He is, in law, styled a man, 
and a free man, and is capable of making contracts, and acquiring 
and holding property; — and he is, to a great extent, treated by his 
superiors as an intellectual, and moral, and immortal being; — and a 
very large amount of improvement, and of individual and social hap- 
piness, is enjoyed by the labourers in this state. But still there 
are, in these countries, a great number of artificial, and what are 
called constitutional arrang-ements, which secure, to a great extent, 
to the few, whatever may be their intellectual or moral character, 
hereditary rank, and hereditary wealth, and of course, hereditary 
power; and which inflict on the many, in the same proportion, he- 
reditary dependence, and hereditary poverty, and hereditary servi- 
tude. And as the result of all, the cultivation and improvement of 
the mind, in the ordinary sense of these terms, can never be very 
extensive among those who are thus, from generation to genera- 
tion, in a state of political dependence. 

Wherever the structure of society is such, that alarge majority of 
ail the cliildren horn must be put to manual labor, as soon as they 
are four or five years old, in" order to obtain a bare subsistence, — and 
where the fathers and the mothers of these children, whether they 
are young or old, healthy or sickly^, must labor for the same kind of 
subsistence, from sun to sun, daily and weekly, and yearly, through 
their whole period of three score years and tenv — wherever the 
structure of society is such as to produce these results, the blessings 
and the enjoyments of education, among the laboring classes, must 
be very circumscribed. But such is the structure of society in Eng- 
land, from the clerk of his lordship's closet, to the scullion in the 
kitchen of the master manufacturer. 

A third state of the laboring clasess is to be found in the free 
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■western countries of North America. Here, almost every child 
which is born of industrious parents, whether male or female, wheth- 
er born in the stately building, or in the cabin of the forest, may be 
considered as the heir of from twenty to one hundred acres of soil, 
or its equivalent. Here, every boy of six or eight years of age, 
whatever may be the occupation of his father, understands distinct- 
ly that there is no liegal, artificial obstruction to his filling, when he 
shall have arrived at the proper age, the highest, and the most honor- 
able, and the most lucrative oflSce in the land. Here, in every de- 
!>artment of life, whatever may be the nature of the labor, laboring 
or a bare subsistence, where there is any thing like capacity and 
economy, is unknown. A competency, and what a European so- 
ciety, would call an abundance, is, in all ordinary circumstances , and 
with only moderate labor, within the reach of all. And what U of 
more importance than all these for our present purpose; all the 
arrangements and all the habits of the community are favorable to 
a full, and free, and social intercourse among all classes, and ranks, 
and occupations* Here, there is a state of society in which the 
mind of Uie great mass of the community, and of those who are to 
support themselves and their families, by their daily labor, may be 
improved to the highest possible pitch. 

The most of us are more or less acquainted with the plans which 
have lately been suggested to introduce into our colleges and higher 
schools, some system of manual labor. Whatever maybe the ulti- 
mate success of these proposals, as to colleges, the structure of soci- 
ety, in the free states, in the great valley of the Mississippi, is such 
that the learning, and information, and mental improvement^ which 
have hitherto been considered peculiar to colleges and universities, 
may be incorporated with all the commerci^tt, and mechanical, and 
household, and field labor of this vast region. To accomplish this, 
nothing more is necessary than to carry on, with vigor, some im, 
proved system of common school education. 

Every person who has paid the least attention to the subject, is 
convinced that the state of our common schools generally, is, by no 
means, corresponding to our improvements in other departments. 
But no good reason can be assigned why things should continue al- 
ways so. The same kind of enterprize which has converted exten- 
sive forests into fruitful fields, and which has studded our river sides, 
and valleys, and mountains, with villages and cities; and whi^h has 
connected the distant and almost inaccessible points with easy, and 
safe, and expeditious modes of intercourse, — this same kind of en- 
terprize, if only properly directed, would, in a very few years, erect 
a common school, of a new and a superior order, in every village, and 
in every settlement, and thus put intellectual and moral, and reli- 
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giou« improvement of a high standard, within th6 reach of every 
child, and of every youth in the land. 

No additional legal enactments, are necessary to accomplish this 
object. Personal and voluntary exertion is all that is necessary. 
LfCgislative enactments, with respect to education, are pretty much 
^like the charters which were given by the European sovereigns to 
the first settlers of America. Not without their use, in their own 
proper place, but useful only to a very limited extent; and of no use 
^whatever, in any case, witiiout extensive, and vigorous, and con- 
tinued enterprize. 

Very considerable personal risk and loss must, however, be ex- 
pected, and great numbers must be engaged. How many individu- 
als, and how many pfeins have been proposed, and only partially 
executed— and what private losses and disappointments have been 
incurred in bringing the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi to 
its present state — or in giving to the city < f Cincinnati, her present 
stately buildings, and wealth, and commanding influence. And yet, 
though many individuals who have been engaged in these enter- 
prizes have perished, and have been utterly disappointed, as to their 
oi^n aggrandizement, the great objects have been obtained, and the 
very disappointments and losses have been subservient to the gener- 
al good. 

In the case of common scliool education, theory and practice 
must, as in other cases, go hand in hand. Something must be done, 
and done immediately. Something great must be done. It must 
correspond in all its leading features with the othef improvements of 
the land. To continue the old modes and be stationary, will not do, 
anymore than pack-saddles and flat-bottom boats would now be suf- 
ficient to <;arry on the communication betwixt Philadelphia and 
New-Orleans. We need, and we musthave action — extended, vi- 

forous, and varied action. One improvement will suggest another* 
Iven mistakes in theory, and foolish and extravagant plans in prac- 
tice, will have their use. Individual loss and temporary embalr- 
rassment will, in the result, be general good, and lead to solid, an4 
lasting, and national benefit. 

In comparing the state of education in our common schools, with 
the improvements of the country and age, there is, perhaps, nothing 
in which they are more dissimilar than in the application of the 
principle of the division of labor. Enter almost any of our common 
schools, and you will find one man teaching, or professing to teach^ 
almost every thing at one and the same time. This is not the way 
in which business is done in any other department, in any society 
which is the least advanced above the savage state. The perfection 
of almost eviery mechanic art, and the cheapness of the articles 
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produced by that art, depend chiefly upon the division and the subdi- 
vision of the labor of those who are employed in it — upon the com- 
mon-sense principle, that one man can attend only to <jne thing, at 
one time; and that he vf ho is to be perfect, or is to rise to eminence in 
any one thing, must, in all ordinary cases, devote his life exclusively 
to that one thing. 

A common school, to be efficient, and to correspond with the 
other improvements of the age, ouglit to be divided into distinct 
departments. 

In one department ought to be taught, and taught only, the at 
phabet, including the pronounciation of the vowels and dipthongs, 
and words of from one to four syllables. 

In a second department, ought to be taught Arithmetic, from Nota^- 
tion to the Single Rule of Three. 

In a third, 1 would put Reading, and Spelling, and English GrsuM-- 
mar, and Penmanship. 

In a fourth, I would put Geography, with Sacred History, and 
the History of the United States. And 

In a fifth department, I would put all the higher branches of Arith- 
metic, \N ith the Elements of General History, and of Mental Phi-^ 
losophy. 

The advantages of having some such distinct departments, would, 
be these : 

1st. The elements of every distinct article would thus be pre-- 
sented to the young mind, distinctly and clearly; and hence, in the 
most of cases, every thing would be fully understood, from the very 
beginning. 

2. A habit of forming clear and distinct conceptions, would thus, 
be early acquired. The common mode of teaching children, is ex- 
tremely unfavorable to this important branch of mental discipline.^ 

3. A competent teacher would, under an arrangement of this kind, 
give a great deal more instruction on any one subject within a given 
time, than in the ordinary mode, and with a great deal less animal 
eximustion. 

It is believed that an arrangement of this kind is perfectly prac- 
ticable. 

In a city or village where there must be a number of schools, and 
some of them nearly within sound of each other, nothing more is ne- 
cessary for an arrangement of this kind, than to put these schools 
upon the same footing with the mechanic arts, or with the retail 
stores. Let every man deal in his own article, and keep always on 
hand the best of the kind in his line of business, and he will soon have 
an abundance of custom, and be able to command his own price. 
One teacher may, indeed, if it should be found necessary, teach all 
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tiiat is included in the above enumeration; but let him have distinct 
hours, and distinct parts of the day for every department, and let the 
particular time devoted to that particular department, be fully and 
faithfully -employed. 

In a country neighborhood, where there ^an be only one school, 
there may be some difficulties in the way of an immediate arrange- 
ment of this ifind; but all tliese would soon give way to a steady and 
efficient system. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the improvement of children, 
and of young people, generally, is in proportion to the number of 
hours that they are confined to their books. Every person under 
the age of ten or twelve, ought to sleep fully the one half of his time; 
and he ought to spend other six hours of the twenty-four in healthy and 
playful exercise. Under this broad principle, had I the manage- 
ment of a common country school, I would not, unless for the sake of 
punishment, keep any scholar, under th^; age of ten, in the school 
room more than two hours at«ne time. My rule would be, "b^ busy 
and get your lessons well, during the study hour or hours, and you 
shall play the one half of your time." Under this general rule I 
would spend, if necessary, six or eight hours daily; but I would 
never have any one pupil in the school room more than two hours at 
one time; and 1 would always have all that were in the room 
together attending to the same thingj And in this way, I am per- 
suaded, both upon general princijdes, and from numerous experi- 
•ments, that as much may be taught and learned in three months, as 
is usually taught and learned, in the common mode, in one year. 

Let us now connect a plan of this kind with a remark already 
made. It has been said that in such a state of society^ as is at pre- 
sent in the free states of the valley of the Mississippi, the learning and 
Information, and mental culture which have hitherto been consider- 
ed as peculiar to colleges and universities, may be incorporated 
with all the mechaiucal, and commercial, and field, and household 
labour of the negion. 

Suppose a mode of instruction can be introduced by which as 
much knowledge and improvement may be communicated to chil- 
dren, and young people, in three months, as has hitherto been com- 
municated in one year; and suppose, also, that this mode of instruc- 
tion requires only the one half the number of hour^ of daily atten- 
dance that the present modes require; suppose all this, and then all 
the boys and girls from the age of seven to fourteen, may without 
any inconvenience be employed in bome profitable manual labor, 
from three to four hours daily, while they are attending the English 
school in Axe neighborhood; and in this way, not only habits of in- 
dustry and economy would be formed, and cherished, and perfected, 
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bat a sufficiency in the most of cases, would be earned by the scho- 
lar himself, to meet nearly all the expenses of his education* 

Add to all these suppositions, that there is an infant school in ev- 
ery promising village, andihat in every second or third county, there 
shall be an Academy, in which shall be taught Algebra and Geometry, 
and the Latin and Greek languages; and the majority of the youth 
of our land, maj assist their parents to a considerable extent in car- 
rying on the ordinary labor of the family, and by the time they 
are fourteen years of age, may acquire an education equal to what 
has hitherto been considered necessary for admission into College. 

Let us now, only for a moment, glance at the influence which an 
improved mode of instruction in our primary shools would have upon 
our Colleges and higher Schools. 

1. The opportunities of being qualified for entering upon the 
proper studies of these higher Schools, would thus be multiplied, and 
brought to almost every man's door. Hence a far greater number 
of the youth of the land, would aspire to an extended and liberal 
course of education; and the habits of industry and economy, which 
they would acquire while attending the primary Schools, would go 
with them to the higher Schools, and would be to them, if necessa- 
ry, sources of pecuniary support. 

2. Under an arrangement of this kind, the youth who would pro- 
pose to go to College, would generally be well prepared, both as to 
attainment, and habits, and dispositions: and hence very few would 
enter College, who would not promise from the very start, to be dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

3. As the result of all these, the course of study in all our 
Colleges, would take a higher and more commanding stand. The 
course would every where be more extended, and would embrace a 
greater variety of important subjects; and in every well regulated 
College, the amplifications in all the departments of study would be 
<ar more numerous, and valuable than they can possibly now be. 

Hitherto, two great evils have pressed as a dead weight upon all 
our western Colleges. 

L A very considerable number of young men have every year 
been offering themselves for admission into some of the regular clas- 
ses, who were in some one or other article, not prepared for the pro- 
per studies of that class. And these young men have generally been 
pressed for want of time and funds, and whatever may have been 
ttreir .talents or application, they have prosecuted their studies un- 
der great disadvantages, and have generally left college just when 
their minds were beginning to open. 

The community, both civil and religions, has sustained a great 
loss of valuable native talent, from this cause alone. I could name 
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at least one hundred you»g men in the western country, who, if they 
had remained one year longer at college, or had enjoyed one yoar 
more of a good grammar schojri, before they entjered coUe^, would 
have been this day, of tenfold more value to the community, than 
ever they are likely to be. Perhaps one third of all the graduates 
of our western colleges are of this description. But 

2. Many other young men, under present arrangement?, have 
been sent to college and have some how or other, passed through the 
whole course of study, and have carried home to their friends regu- 
lar diplomas, who never ought to have been in College. The most 
of these young men would have made good farmers, or good mechan* 
ics, or good manufacturers, or good merchants, had they been put 
to the proper business at the proper time; but having been destitute 
of the talents, or application and dispositions, which are necessary 
to make men scholars, they have been by the mistaken policy of 
their friends, rendered nearly good for nothing. Here is another 
source of great loss of talent to the community, and a great waste 
of the resources of private families. 

A good eflScient system of education, would go a great way to re- 
move from our land all these evils. 

It must however he carefully remembered ^ that in order to realize anjf 
thing like these, or similar results, COMPETENT TEACHERS 
must be greatly multiplied in all the deportments. We may have good 
elementary books in all the departments of literature ; and we may 
have good systems of education, published, and put into the hands, 
and even put into the ig^mory of every one employed, but unless 
we have every where- the living, the GOOD, EFFICIENT 
TEACHER^ no general, and permanent good will he effected. 

It is a great mistake, to suppose that any school, will be a blessing, ei* 
ther to the individuals who may attend it, or to the community, that is not 
wider the direction of a COMPETENT TEACHER-, and it is equal- 
ly a mistake, to suppose, that inferior talents, and inferior attainments,are 
sufficient for the management of the primary schools. The forming of 
the young mind, the watching itsfrst developments, and the giving toit^ 
the facts, aid, first principles^ and habits, which are to be the outlines of 
its future character, is in fact, of far greater importance, than giving to it 
in an advanced state, its finish; and equal qualifications, though, per^ 
haps of a different kind, are essential to the existence of a good teach- 
er, in all the stages of a good education. 

The particular qualifications, necessary for a teacher in any one 
department, may be easily ascertained by all who are interested in 
the subject. Parents and others, may, if they would only use the 
proper means , ascertain the qualifications of the teachers of their 
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cbildren,by the same geneial role, by which they satisfy themselves, 
«s to a good family shoe-maker. 

A competent teacher must be a Hmn of accurate and general in- 
formation. He must be a man of easy and agreeable manners. He 
mustbe a man of activity, and enterprise; and he must be a man of 
correct, moral, and religious habits. In a christian countiy, also, a 
cmnpetent teacher, is a man, who, from a principle of conscience, 
will open and close the services of the day, by imploring the bless- 
ings of heaven, upon himself, and his charge, and who will titake 
bible instruction in some form or other, a standing, and a prominent 
part, of his course of education. 

It is a common complaint among us, that good teachers, particu- 
larly for our common schools, cannot be obtained. TMs com- 
plaint, though frequently made by wise and good people, is ground- 
foss. Every article, in every community, and in every state of 
society, is furnished according to the demand. As long then, as 
fathers and mothers will employ persons to teach their children, 
whom they acknowledge, are not competent, the market will be 
stocked to overflowing with that kind of article. But let only a 
few parents in every neighbourhood say — '^ We will keep our chil- 
dren at home, and employ them in manual labor, rather than put 
tiiem under the care of persons in whom we have not confidence; 
and as three months' good teaching is of more value than one year's 
bad teaching, we will give to a good teacher, when we can find 
him, for his six months service, what we have, on former occasions, 
given to a very inferior teacher, for his twrtve-month's attendance." 
Let only a few fathers and mothers, in ^ery neighbourhood, act 
upon a rule of this nature, and, in a very short period, good teach* 
ers, in all the departments, will be abundant, every where. 
*We close with two or three general remarks. 

L The subject of education is one great whole. All the depart* 
mens from A, B, C,'to the highest department in the University, are 
mutually depending upon each other. Heifce, if we are to give to 
our beloved country an elevated rank in matters of literature and ' 
science; and make this rank correspond, in some good degree, with 
our other improvements, and with the natural advantages which we 
command, one great, united, extended and continued effort, in all 
the departments of society, must be made. 

2. AH that has been suggested will have but a very limited prac- 
tical influence, unless our republican simplicity is preserved. The 
legal^ artificial distinctions of rank and fortune which mark Euro- 
pean society, have no existence among us. But the artificial dis- 
tinctions, created and cherished, by expensive living, in articles of 
dress and entertainments, and in equipage, have made awful inroads 
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in aJI the older states. And in some of these, as well as in the king- 
doms and empires of Europe, we already find individuals and fai]# 
lies, and whole neighborhoods groaning und«r the tpapfkigs of 
splendid poverty. 

**Man needs but little here below, nor needs that little longi'' 
[ and, all other things being equal, that community will be the hap- 
piest, and will possess the greatest energy of every kind, and will 
command the greatest quantity of wealth, where every young per- 
son, from the time that he is capable of knowing any thing, knows 
by both precept and example, that if ever he is to be worth any 
tihing, in rank or wealth, or intellect, he must be a self-made man. 
And, generally speaking, the sooner any young man is thrown, in 
all things, upon his own resources, the better. 

3. All that has been suggested is to be understood as supposing, 
that no valuable acquisitions can be made, in any of the departments 
of literature, without a considerable portion of time being devoted 
to it, both by the master and the pupil ; and a considerable portion 
of that time spent in mutual intercourse betwixt the teacher and the 
taught. 

The strolling men of wisdom and of experience, who propose 
teaching Grammar, and Geography, and Astronomy, and CheBois- 
try, and Natural Philosophy, and Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, 
and almost every thing, in some ten, or twenty, or thirty lessons; 
and thirty lessons generally exhaust all their knowledge and ac- 
quirements on any one subject. These strolling teachers follow an 
occupation about as honorable to themselves, and about as profita- 
ble to the community, as the occupation of strolling beggars and 
strolling showmen is. There is, in fact, only one class of men who 
follow an occupation less honorable — that is, the class of strolling 
blacklegs. 

Improved modes of education are not to be classed with the im- 
provements by steamboat navigation, where time is gained and dis* 
tance is shortened. But they are to be classed with improTcments 
in husbandry, where the results, at the end of a given definite period, 
speak their value. 

There are sometimes to be seen two farm^ of equal extent, and of 
equal soil, and being contiguous, Ihey enjoy, of course, during the 
year, equal quantities of sunshine, and rain, and dew, and yet &e 
crops on the one farm are tenfold more abundant and more valuable 
than the crops on the other. But the skilful and industrious fanner 
shows his superiority over his indolent, and perhaps vicious neigh- 
bor, not by attempting to get ten crops, or even two crops in tine 
year, but by producing heavier and more abundant crops on equal 
spaces, in equal times. 
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Even 60 it is with respect to the improvement of the human mind, 
pKfticularly in childhood and youth, A certain, and generally a 
well koawA definite portion of time is, in the nature of things, 
necessary for the gradual, and regular, and proportionate, and 
full development of its powers; and at the end of that period, caU 
it one year— or three years — or seven years — or ten years — the 
wisdom, and capacity, and fidelity of those who have had the charge 
of it during that period, will be seen and felt in its being productive, 
or its being not productive. 

From numerous and various experiments, made under all possible 
circumstances, it may be considered as fully established, that a com- 
mon school education, commencing at the age of five, ought to be 
continued, in some form or other till the age of ten, — that a gram- 
mar school education, commencing at the age of ten, ought to be 
continued, at least, three years — and, that a college course, com- 
mencing at the age of fourteen, to be valuable, cannot be finished 
under the age of eighteen. The projector, who, in his plans of edu- 
cation, will vary much from these proportions, will be found, in 
the result, to be as far from the mark as the farmer would be, who 
would attempt to raise ten crops, or only two crops in the season, 
while all the sober part of the community are perfectly satisfied with 
one good crop in one yean 



ADDRESS 

TO TEACHERS, EXPLANATORY OF THE OBJECTS AND DESIGNS OP 
THE WESTERN ACADEMIC INSTITUTE. 
BY A. KINMONT. 

As the members of the "Western Academic Institute" have re- 
quested me to make known the views and objects of this consociation* 
I shall do so in as few words, and with as much fidelity as I can. 

It is unnecessary to say any thing about the importance of edu- 
cation: that is a point conceded on all hands, and talked on more 
than enough. The object of this society is not to broach any new 
theories on education, or to multiply common places; but, if possi- 
ble, to help forward the cause by practical means, and to correct 
popular misapprehensions. But who are likely to be the most ca- 
pable of doing this, those who speculate idly in their closets on the 
subject, or those who put their hand to the plough, and are actually 
employed in this most noble of all kinds of cultivation, the cultivation 
of the mind, the moulding, the softening, the forming 6f the feelings 
and thoughts of human beings? The members of this society have 
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believed that they are not guilty of presumption, when they have 
dared to think that those, who labor the most in this species of mor«l 
soil, are most likely to know ils qtialities, and have the best- oppor- 
tunity of learning the justest modes of culture. These motives and 
Defections have entered largely into the formation of this society ; 
and, as we have long listened, with patience and forbearance, to the 
well-meant hints and modest counsels of those who are ignorant of 
our art, we have thought it a mark of deference, due to our profes- 
sion, also to turn an ear, at last, to the practical and dear-bought 
experience of each other. We hope the Divine Providence will 
smile on this social combination of our eiTorts; we expect but little 
sympathy from our fellow-men, as we cannot but feel conscious that 
the hard toiling race of Schoolmasters have been objects of public 
scorn ever since the world began, or at least, ever since it fell from 
the dignity of common sense, and rational philosophy. 
; . The ends of our consociation, so far as they have been mutually 
Expressed, I understand to be these: In the first place, to endeavor 
to ascertain the. extent and capacities of human minds, and the dif- 
ferent ages and seasons of their development, and how they are to 
be hastened or retarded, and to what useful end: In the second 
place , to become acquainted with the state of adult society, that we 
may know how far its reigning prejudices will permit us to inculcate 
and to enforce on the rising youth, those sentiments, thoughts, and 
habitudes of mind, which the clearest philosophy, and the most en- 
lightened views of man's destiny and end, may suggest, as the best 
discipline and instruction to be inseminated and perpetuated among 
the adolescent races of human beings. In one word, our investiga- 
tions will embrace, in the first place, what ought to 6e, and in the se- 
cond place, what is possible. The first department of inquiries will 
prevent us from merely falling in with what is old, instead of ran- 
sacking those unexplored regions of mental good, which yet remain 
to be laid open to future generations. The second species of in- 
vestigation will check our hopes and moderate our fancies, by 
showing us, that to find or see a good is one thing; to lead others to 
see it, is a different thing; and that to open men's eyes, and wear 
down their prejudices, is always a work of labor, and of time, and 
often, of impossibility. ^ 

I hope it is seen faintly, and in outline, what is to be the general 
scope of the efforts of this society. And with regard to the first 
head, that which embraces an inquiry into the extent of human ca- 
pacities, it will be the endeavor of the society, at an early day, to 
collect and register facts on that subject. This will be the more 
necessary, that the impassable limits of the science of instruction, 
may stand forth in definite and intelligible relief, lest we should 
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throw away our energies, hereafter, in hopeless and futile efforts. 
Tbe importance of this topic will be seen, when I state, what we are 
all acquaiated with, that- there ate certain periods and seasons of 
development in youthful minds, for which certain kinds of instruction 
are especially adapted, and with which they must begin and eak 
To watch these, and turn them to good account, is one of the kind- 
est efforts of preceptoral vigilance: to pass them unheeded by, or to 
hurry them prematurely, is the sur^t indication of a bungling and 
unskilful schoolmaster. Now, these periods or seasons of mental 
development, although indefinitely varied, are yet pretty uniform 
in their general aspect; and, as they result from the immutable 
laws and wilLof the Creator, and are not, at least as to their essen- 
tial elements, the fruit of circumstances, we can always found our 
calculations, certainly and infallibly, upon them. With the know- 
ledge of them, we can proceed surely, if not rapidly, to our object. 
Many teachers have raised a species of temporary eclat on the prema- 
ture forcing of the human mind ; and in the eyes of ill-judging parents 
have seemed the most meritorious of men, because they could thus 
call out the buds and fruits of their puny offspring, before their time^ 
and regale a parent's sense with that.most deligtful of all fragrance, 
the unlooked for improvement of his children. But, I believe it to 
be an understood fact, even in horticulture, that early fruits are al- 
ways pushed on at the expense of the tree, and that the rapidity of 
growth has assigned to it a maximum, beyond which, if we respect 
the future products of the tree, it is unsafe to proceed. It will 
be embraced among the objects of this society, to ascertain the max- 
imum rate of mental growth ; and by a collection and comparison of 
facts, to endeavor to discover how nearly that point has yet been 
reached; and how far the prejudices of society will authorize us in 
making a struggle to come nearer to it. But in this noble study, 
what views, what contemplations of human nature will not fall under 
our eye! For in the attempt to hasten on the human mind, and in 
the midst of our caution not to do it artificially or prematurely, we 
will not only have to regard man's destiny, as an inhabitant of 
this world, but also as a being who is to be transplanted into 
another, and to bloom out and expand his foliage beneath fairer skies. 
This will bring the whole of revealed Religion under our widely ex- 
tended survey, and that Religion too, divested of all its forms of locali- 
ty, and circumstance, and viewed simply as the nobler and more 
enduring part of that education, that bright cause on which we 
speak, which has its beginnings on earth, but its endings in a world 
unseen. This view of our duty, connected with the natural develop- 
ments of the human mind, will also render us careful in our attempt 
to push onward the growth of the mind, that we do it not at tbe ex 
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pense^or with the injury of those moral, or, if you will, those reli- 
gious faculties of the soul, on whose strength and integrity, the hap- 
piness^ and well-being of the AitureHri&n, essentially depend. This 
will lead us into an examination how far it is prudent or right to en- 
Courage or to permit youth to vaunt of their intellectual acquirements^ 
while their minds are yet tender, and so susceptible to receive the 
bias of that disposition, which inclines us all too much to prefer the 
praise of others, to that better meed, the approbation of our own con- 
sciences. If the ornaments of the intellect cannot be acquired but 
by fostering vanity, it may be doubted whether an affection, so de- 
generate, will not more weaken and degrade the mind^than the blu- 
est literary and scientific attainments can elevate or ennoble it^ 
These considerations will, all of them, come under the purview of thii^ 
society, that no local feelings, no interested sentiments, of any kind^ 
may be allowed to sully the worth, or impair the usefulness of this 
noble cause ; that education may no longer stand forth or appear as a 
a flatterer of parents, as a pamperer of mental ostentation, as the tin- 
sel-dresser of foppery and insignificance; but may rise, as she ought, 
from earth to heaven, and stoop from heaven to earth, and with lofly 
and sober-minded contemplation, survey both worlds at once, and 
rear up to nobleness, to wisdom and usefulness, the youth that is 
destined for both. 

But now the second theme of consideration will check our ra- 
pid, or too adventurous flight: — How far will the present circum- 
stances of human society, permit us to act on these liberal and exten- 
ded principles ; — ^We must do, not what we would, but what we can. 
Mankind, at present, with a very few exceptions, are governed al- 
together by appearances, and they wish their children to be inves- 
ted with appearances ; in their estimation, realities are good, but ap^ 
pearances are'better; they wish something, therefore to be implant- 
ed which shall shoot up inimediately ; moral, and manly, and modest 
principles, grow up into eternal life, but very late life; they want 
something that shall spring up into instantaneous, and temporary 
life ; what must we do ? That will be an inquiry of this society, wide 
and long: it is certain we must bend somewhat to the spirit of the 
times; we must teach things that are apparently good and usefiil, aa 
well as things that are really such, but the latter will hold the first 
place in our regards, and in our hearts, and the former will serve but 
as the vehicles of their conveyance ; but woe to us, and to tiie cause 
of human weal, if that which is first in use, and importance, shall 
be accounted last, or that which is last, first. / 

From these sentences of explanation, I believe the views which 
have influenced us in coming into this consociation, can be under- 
stood* The good which has already flown from it, is appreciable; 
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we have already exchanged sentiments on many topics, and what 
is better than barren sentiments, we have exchanged many cordial 
greetings of benevolence. We have become better satisfied with 
our calling, and take a certain manly pride in being unnoticed, 
and unknown. Crescit occvlto vclul arbor cevo — such we could wish tp 
be the characterestic of our society. We shall be extremely sorfy, 
if it is much talked of, or grows quickly into reputation. We should 
love to see it grow up, as grows up some ingenuous youth, some un- 
assuming boy, beneath th^ fostering care of his faithful preceptor; 
he spreads not forth into perfect adolescence in a week, or a month, 
or a year; but year after year, some new faculty is unsheathed into 
light," and calls for the kind hand of an assiduous care," till at length 
the whole man is fully blown, and requires only the experience and 
agitations of life, to round and perfect his already expanded energies. 
But whether this society shall be permitted, thus to grow up or not, we 
cannot tell ; it will depend on ou rselves. We are averse to having it too 
soon ushered into company. The discussions in which it has already 
engaged us, have been useful, and although they have been somewhat 
of q^confined character,and not sufficiently general, and philosophical, 
they have prepared the way for something better. The first ques- 
tion we discussed, was the government of schools ; and an abstract of 
the sentiments then expressed, has been filed amongthe papers of this 
society. A second question, was also taken up, respecting the best 
modes of communicating knowledge; that has not yet been closed, 
and it is likely it may expand • itself into many ramifications, and 
elicit much practical information. 

There is a provision in the constitution for electing Honorary 
Members, but it has generally been thought advisable by the Soci- 
ety, to postpone the bestowment of honors, till we have first lear- 
ned whether we shall have any honors to bestow. When we are 
aware, however, that such honors are likely to be appreciated, we 
are prepared to confer them, because we consider ourselves under 
obligations to many persons for a large amount of advice, which we 
have received, not only individually, but also as a body. We believe 
they are as anxious about our improvement, as we are about that 
of our pupils ; and we acknowledge the receipt of many valuable 
hints, and useful counsels. If we have not always acted up to them, 
the fault is our own ; for many plans of improvement have been sug- 
gested, and even urged upon us; and that we have not always 
adopted them, may have arisen partly from our want of faith in them, 
partly from our want of knowledge ; that they have been before tried 
and rejected, and again picked up by these philosophers, as discov- 
eries of their own, which we are too blind to see, we will not dare to 
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insinuate, because we are sure, that none but sonr^e foolish persons 
among ourselves, would believe it. 

It remains, gentlemen, for us, that wc endeavor to become wise, 
through our own experience, and not superciliously to reject any 
counsel, on account ol the quarter from which it comes, but to test al, 
tlikig?, and to cling to that which is good. The mere lookers Oi 
may easily detect imperfections or faults, of which we are uncon 
scious; but the detection of faults will belong to them, the correctior 
of them must belong to ourselves. Theorists and Philosophers may 
see what would be best; they do not see what is practicable; thai 
only can be felt, and observed on the arena of contention, when w( 
become fully sensible of the weaknesses of others, and of our own 
The predominant passion of mankind, at present, appears to be the 
love of wealth, for the sake of honorable ease ; ease, leisure, and the 
enjoyment of life is the end; riches are the means. One principal 
end of mankind is to be idle; it is against this dull, heavy weight 
that we have to employ all our energies; no wonder that they 
should often be thrown away. It is in this Dead Sea that so many 
s^.vclling, sparkling, lively, arid often good theories, are swallowed 
up and lost: 

'*Facilis descensus Averno, 

Sed revocare gradum, et superas evadere ad auras, 

Hoc opuF, hie Jabor est." 

The whole object of otir efforts is ^ give a good and useful acti- 
vity to the human mind; every thing is vain that does not carry 
forward this object; our explanations may be clear, distinct, beau- 
tiful: our schools may be quiet, orderly, arranged with superlative 
decency, having every thing to allure the eye, or fascinate the 
ear — ^if activity, if a voluntary activity is wanting, every thing 
is wanting. The stagnation of the human mird is itself vice. 
Without activity, gentleness becomes effeminacy, literary taste 
a sickly, constitutional weakness; piety sinks into superstition 
and imbecility; in fact, every virtue loses its savor, and every 
sweet affection is melted down into sensuality. To inspire acti- 
vity, then, may be considered as the main point in teaching; and it 
is precisely that point, that no theory of the art can reach, or where 
all theories are ship-wrecked. One of the chief requisites, there- 
fore, in a teacher, is a mind fruitful of expedients; he is a theorist, 
but ^o good a one, that he has a new theory for every day or every 
hour; he is studious of novelty, not for the purpose of catching 
strangers, but of enticing his pupils along the arduous paths of know- 
led ia:e* 

But I trespass on your time. The objects of this society are suf- 
ficiently seen; the purpose of this address was to make them known. 

D 
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We may see what this society can do, and what it cannot do: it 
cannot change the established laws of the growth of the human 
mind; it will be content to second them: it cannot unfasten the riv- 
etted prejudices of grown up men and women, but it will endeavor 
to preserve the lising youth from the contagion of error and of eviJ: 
it will not supeisede the necessity of industry on the part of teachecs, 
by pointing out shorter modes of conununicating knowledge, but 
it will direct thac industry to the most useful purposes, not suffer- 
ing it to run to waste; and assist in rearing up a truly manly and 
republican youth, destined to be an honor to their country, and to 
human kind. 

I only add, that we entertain no doubt that such societies as this 
grow up under the auspices of Divine Providence; and that we 
shall be deserting the banners of our Leader, if we entrench our- 
selves behind the i^spectabilities of great names. Let us trust to 
ourselves, and the dignity of the cause: ''Qui sibi fdit dux regit 
agmenJ*'* 



After the delivery of the above Address, the society proceeded 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year, the result of which 
is as follows: 

ELIJAH SLACK, PresidenL - 

CALEB KEMPER, \ * 

JOHN EASTERBROOK, ( y. p ,,, 
W. D. JONES, Harrodsh'g, Ky. \ ^^ ^^^^ ** 
E. N. ELLIOT, iiinVig 6'mm, la.) 
MILO G. WILLIAMS, Cor. Secretary^ 
JOHN L. TALBERT, Rec, Secretary, 
STEPHEN M. WHEELER, Librarian. 
JACOB B. WYMAN, Treasurer y 

COUNSELLORS. 
ALBERT PICKET, Pres. of Comeil, 
NATHANIEL HOLLEY, 
TIMOTHY HAMMOND, 
JOHN HILTON, 

MOSES GRAVES, Sec. ofComeily 
ALEXANDER KINMONT, 
ROBERT MUNFORD, 

COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 

JOStAH F. FINLEY, C. B. M'KEE, 

WILLIAM KINMONT, J. L. VANHAGEN, 

W. C. MORRISON, EDWARD DOLFH, 

JOHN W. PICKET, S. S. COLE, 

ANDREW DONOUGH, JAMES RJLEY, 

RICHARD MORECRAFT, DARIUS DAVENPORT, 

J. C. CLOPPER, ALONZO RA WSON, 

DAVID L. TALBOTT, CYRUS DAVENPORT. 

ROSWELL GROSVENER, FRED. W. PRESCOTT, 

THOMSON KEN YON, p. CHAPMAN. 
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As indicated by its title, this work is intended to furnis^h informa- 
tion in the various departments of education; to give efficiency to 
the means of instruction, and to call to its aid, the improvements 
making by the ceaseless action of the human intellect ; and bring 
home to the minds and bosoms of parents and instructers, the import- 
ance and magnitude of the duty, of proper attention to the morale 
physical and mental cultivation of the young. 

Instructers who have had but little experience, and others who 
are about to devote themselves to the profession of instruction, may 
receive valuable information from a periodical which will embrace 
in its range all that may relate to physical or moral science, as con- 
nected with the developement of the intelleictual faculties. Many 
too, it is thought, who are not without experience, may be benefited 
by the publication of a work which will concentrate the scattered 
observations of great men who have written upon the subject- 

The committee deem it unnecessary to specify any particular sub- 
jects which will claim their attention, since the field before them is 
ample indeed, and furnishes abundant materials to the cliristian, the 
philosopher and the ^atesman. But to those who are already 
practically engaged in the cause, it will be their endouvor to offer 
solid information, of the nature and details of all that regards ele- 
mentary instruction ; and to present, in a compressed farm what 
could not be obtained otherwise than by the perusal of expensive 
and voluminous works* 

Committees, and others who have the supervision of schools, it is 
believed, will be aided by a work of this kind ; and parents, we should 
suppose, would take deep interest in a subject so intimately con- 
nected with their own happiness and their childrens' welfare- 

TERMS. &c. 

As soon as a sufficient subscription shall be received to justify 
the continuation of the Academic Pioneer, it will be published on 
or about the first of every month. 

This number may be considered as a fair sample of the work* 
E ach surr ^ Pitingnumbor to ountuiuat kast lb ^li^^. 

TJlP p"'*"^ ^'A] ^? | |f^ "^^ P^" y^'^"; p"y"^l»^ \m, ^ \ \ f.oar>r^ /.n-AK a 

0:5"Persons procuring subscribers, are requested to forward the 
n^mes immediately* 



0:5^ The Committee of Publication have given to this number thr 
form and appearance which they thought best adapted to such u 
work, and most likely to receive the approbation of the reader. 
They believe that if this projected periodical should ipeet with a 
favorable reception from the teachers of the western country, and 
other friends of education, it nkay become a useful medium of com- 
munication for the interchange of sentiment and mutual edification. 
The introduction of a more efficient mode of instruction, they hope,* 
will be considered of the greatest importance by all their profes- 
sional brethren, and they would be happy to learn that societies 
have already been formed in various parts of the country, for mutual 
instruction and advantage. They respectfully solicit information 
from .'ill parts of the great valley of the Mississippi, concerning the 
condition of schools, the variou- improvements or changes that may 
have been lately introduced, and the state of public feeling on this 
interesting, and very iniportant subject. 

NATHANIEL HOLLEY, Chairman. ^ 
C. B. McKEE, Secretary/. J CommiUee of 

ALBERT PICKET, \ publication 

M. G. WILLIAMS, ( for this number 

JOSIAH F. FINLEY. N 
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